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A Cloud on 
the Horizon 


We were both astonished and cha- 
grined by an incident related by a 
representative of nationally organized 
women’s group who was attending 
the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Home Safety. 

While enroute to the meeting, she 
had shared a train seat with a gentle- 
man who had identified himself as a 
manufacturer of children’s toys. Upon 
introducing the subject of safety she 
was surprised to learn that the toy 
manufacturer had no interest or con- 
cern in the production of safe toys. 
In his opinion, a good toy was one 
that would “catch a kid’s eye and 
make him beg his parents to buy it 
for him.” 

We hope that this is the point of 
view of only one manufacturer and 
that it does not express a state of 
mind existing in any large portion of 
the toy industry. 

We had been increasingly encour- 
aged in recent years by the growing 
number of toys in which the manu- 
facturer had obviously given consid- 
eration to educational values and 
freedom from hazards to children. As 
a result, the above incident produced 
a distinct shock and re-awakened us 
to the need for impressing upon par- 
ents the importance of choosing toys 
with careful thought for the develop- 
ment and safety of their children. 

Injuries to children as a result of 
accidents in the home, still include a 
large number of which can be traced 
to playthings which are unsafe. 

An infant’s toy should be such that 
the child cannot get any part of the 
toy into its mouth. All toys for young 
children should be free from sharp 
edges, unlikely to break into frag- 
ments with sharp edges or splinters, 
made of materials not likely to burn 
or explode on contact with fire or 
heat, and easily stored in the space 
provided for keeping the youngster’s 
toys when they are not in use. 
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Child Health Day 


to stress home safety 


The National Conference on Home 
Safety has been invited to cooperate 
with the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 
observing CHILD HEALTH DAY, 
May 1, 1947, as an occasion for call- 
ing attention to the large number of 
child deaths and injuries resulting 
from home accidents and to suggest 
methods of preventing them. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY is an an- 
nual observance established by joint 
action of the two houses of Congress 
in 1928, which makes it mandatory 
for the President of the United States 
to proclaim May 1, each year, as a 
day for calling attention to the health 
needs of the nation’s children. 


This is the first time that an or- 
ganization interested in the preven- 
tion of accidents to children has been 
invited to participate. The National 
Conference on Home Safety joins the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau in asking for 
the help of every safety group 
throughout the United States in mak- 
ing this year’s observance an occasion 
for centering attention upon the pri- 
mary cause of deaths of children be- 
yond the age of infancy. 

It is expected that the President’s 
Proclamation, which officially estab- 
lishes the day, will set the keynote 
for the observance, and the Children’s 
Bureau, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of previous years, will undertake 
the necessary promotional steps to 
secure proper observance of the occa- 
sion. 


Both the National Safety Council 
and the American National Red Cross, 
which are member organizations of 
the National Conference on Home 
Safety are planning full cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau in connec- 
tion with the observance and have ar- 
ranged for suitable source materials 
for the use of individuals and organi- 
zations expecting to participate. 


Undoubtedly there will be a com- 
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munity program in your town or city, 
and it is suggested that you take up 
with your club, committee, or safety 
group the ways in which you can par- 
ticipate in the local observance of 
the occasion. 

This is a completely cooperative 
program, and the Home Division of 
the National Safety Council urges 
upon all readers of the HOME SAFETY 
REVIEW that they give their personal 
cooperation to any program of ob- 
servance which is being undertaken 
in his or her home community. 

Offer your cooperation to your 
local Safety Council, your local Red 
Cross chapter, or your local health 
department. Make inquiry as to what 
steps other health and welfare organi- 
zations in your community are tak- 
ing in connection with the occasion 
and volunteer whatever assistance 
you may be able to give. 

Find out the principal causes of 
accidents in your community and 
work out methods of eliminating the 
causes. Assist in securing the coop- 
eration of your local newspapers and 
radio stations in calling attention to 
the ways in which home accidents can 
be prevented. 

Your newspaper or radio station 
may be a member of one of the press 
or radio associations which will carry 
special features pertaining to CHILD 
HEALTH DAY. Ask if such features 
will be made available to them and 
encourage them to make use of the 
material. You can help by supplying 
local information which can be tied in 
with the national releases. 

Special kits of materials will also 
be available upon inquiry to either 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau or the 
American National Red Cross. Both 
of these organizations can be ad- 
dressed in Washington, D. C. 

It is recommended that special fea- 
tures, such as Child Safety Institutes 

(Continued on page 14) 





Home Safety Conference 


plaus local demonstrations 


A series of community demonstra- 
tions of cooperative home safety pro- 
grams was approved at the second 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Home Safety and a special 
committee is to be set up to plan and 
conduct the programs. 

The action was taken at the meet- 
ing which was held on Thursday, 
January 30, in New York City, too 
late for inclusion in the February- 
March issue of the HOME SAFETY 
REVIEW. 

It is proposed to select three or 
four cities of moderate population 
size, with industrial and commercial 
activities approximating as nearly as 
possible the average for all American 
cities. 

The program which will be fol- 
lowed has already been outlined in 
the National Conference publication, 
There Is Safety In Numbers and all 
local units of member organizations 
of the National Conference which are 
active in the respective communities 
will be requested to participate. 

Announcements concerning the de- 
tails of the program will be made 
through member organizations of the 
Conference, which include the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Many of the projected activities of 
working committees of the Confer- 
ence show promise of achieving con- 
siderable gains in their respective 
fields during the coming year. 

The Committee on Home Accident 
Statistics, W. C. James, National 
Safety Council, chairman, reported as 
its objectives: (1) a study of present 
techniques for reporting of home acci- 
dents for the purpose of evolving 
standard definitions of terms and se- 
curing acceptance of uniform methods 
of reporting; and (2) the development 
of existing facilities for accident re- 
porting for the purpose of obtaining 
more complete information concern- 
ing location, time, causes, and nature 
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of accidental 
death. 

The report of the Committee on 
Home Planning and Construction, 
Theodore I. Coe, American Institute 
of Architects, chairman, contained a 
recommendation that promotion dur- 
ing 1947 be concentrated upon efforts 
to influence contractors responsible 
for the construction or remodelling of 
homes to adopt accepted standards of 
safety in residence construction. 


The report of the Committee on 
Home Maintenance and Operation, 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, American Home 
Economics Association, chairman, 
recommended the preparation of a 
comprehensive guide to safe home 
practices, or at least a bibliography 
of currently available materials in 
this field. 

The report of the Committee on 
Education and Public Information, Dr. 
Robert W. Eaves, National Commis- 
sion for Safety Education, chairman, 
reported as its objectives for 1947: 
(1) the definition of the problems ex- 
isting in the field of home safety edu- 
cation, and (2) the determination of 
educational responsibilities in the 
field. 


It was also recommended that the 
public information or promotional 
responsibilities of this committee be 
detached from the educational re- 
sponsibilities and assigned to a sep- 
arate committee. The Conference 
voted to authorize the executive com- 
mittee to consider this recommenda- 
tion and establish such a committee 
if it were deemed advisable. 


DeWitt Smith, Vice Chairman for 
Domestic Relations, 
Cross, was unanimously re-elected 
chairman of the Conference for 1947, 
and Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Past Presi- 
dent, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, received an unanimous vote 
for reelection to the office of vice 
chairman of the Conference. 
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CHILD 
SAFETY 


a national problem 


Associate Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


an 
President-Elect, American Public Health 


By Or. Martha M. Eliot 


Association 








(A summary of an address presented 

at the annual meeting of the National 

Conference on Home Safety in the 

Biltmore Hotel, New York City, Janu- 
ary 30, 1947.) 


Accidents—practically all prevent- 
able—are the leading cause of death 
among children and youth after in- 
fancy. 

In the high rate of accidents to 
children, we have a situation so dis- 
turbing as to warrant the most inten- 
sive educational campaign among 
parents and householders. Some 6,000 
of the 32,500 people killed through 
home accidents in 1944 were children 
under 5 years of age. In 1945 there 
were a thousand more deaths from 
accidents in the home than in 1944. 


(Editors Note: The total reached 
34,000 in 1946.) 

Carelessness with kettles or pails 
of hot liquids, or inadequate protec- 
tion around stoves and fireplaces re- 
sulted in fatal burns and scalds to 
nearly 2,000 of these 6,000 children in 
1944. 

Equally shocking are the 1,300 
deaths from mechanical suffocation, 
nearly all among babies under 1 year 
of age; the 700 deaths of young chil- 
dren from poisons left carelessly 
within reach of the toddler; and the 
2,000 more from miscellaneous causes, 
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including falls and obstruction or suf- 
focation from objects swallowed or 
aspirated. 

Among children of school age, acci- 
dents of all kinds represent the lead- 
ing cause of death and hence consti- 
tute a public health problem of first 
rank. All told, nearly 7,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of 5 and 14 
lose their lives each year from acci- 
dents. Home accidents make up a 
proportion of these exceeded only by 
deaths from motor vehicles. 

For every child who dies from a 
serious home accident, many other 
children suffer severe injury, but 
through the skills of doctors and 
hospitals their lives are saved and 
many are returned to their homes to 
lead normal lives. 

Under the Federal-State crippled 
children’s program, financed with 
funds granted to states by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau under the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, thou- 
sands of children are treated year in 
and year out as a result of disfigure- 
ment following severe burns and are 
given the advantage of skillful plastic 
surgery to restore them as far as 
possible to normal. 

As of December 31, 1944, there 
were 7,500 children on 47 state regis- 
ters who were crippled because of 
severe burns and 21,000 others be- 

(Continued on page 14) 












SAFE HABITS 








| Save Lives 


By Gladys J. Ward 


Extension Specialist in Home Management 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


16 PER CENT INCREASE in the num- 

ber of counties participating in 

the state-wide home safety program 

sponsored by the Extension Service of 

the University of Illinois, has already 

been reported for the first few months 
of 1947. 

This will be the fifth successive 
year in which the contest has been 
conducted. The fourth year, 1946, 
ended with more than 10,000 in 49 
counties participating. Of these, 4,367 
families representing 36 counties re- 
ported that they had no home acci- 
dents during the year. 

It is difficult to make a direct com- 
parison with previous years, because 
participation in the program has been 
increasingly greater each year and 
increases in the number of families 
reporting accident free homes would 
be expected to result from an in- 
crease in the number of families mak- 
ing reports. 

Positive gains are obvious, how- 
ever, in the steadily increasing num- 
ber of counties participating in the 
program. The total in 1946 was 49, 
while counties already enrolled for 
1947 amount to 57—more than half 
the counties in the state. 


The program consists of enrolling 
families who agree to report the num- 
ber and kind of accidents which may 
be suffered by any member of the 
family during the course of the year. 
Standardized reporting forms are 
supplied to each family, and it is ex- 
pected that reports will be filed as 
soon after the end of the calendar 
year as possible. 

Families are expected to report, 
regardless of whether or not they 
have an accident, in order that it may 
be determined that the lack of an 
accident report indicates a true free- 


dom from accidents and not merely 
a failure to report. 


The program is conducted by the 
county and local safety chairmen with 
the assistance of county home ad- 
visers and two committees composed 
of home advisers and the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension staff. 


The forms include spaces for re- 
porting the location, the time, and 
the conditions or practices which re- 
sulted in the accident. The form also 
provides for a statement regarding 
how the accident might have been 
prevented, which has been found help- 
ful in stimulating families to seek for 
and recognize other hazards existing 
in their homes. 

The statistical information collected 
and tabulated from the reports on 
home accidents is valuable in deter- 
mining causes and methods of preven- 
tion, which many families may have 
otherwise been reluctant to accept. 

For example, it becomes obvious 
after reading only a few of the acci- 
dent reports received at the close of 
the year, that most, if not all, home 
accidents might have been prevented. 
This point is important in convincing 
families that the responsibility for 
home safety rests squarely upon their 
own shoulders, and is not a matter 
of mere chance. 


It is also interesting to note that 
in the reports received from the home- 
makers, the principal causes of home 
accidents which were listed last year 
were: (1) Fatigue, hurry or careless- 
ness; (2) Worn, weak, defective or 
misused equipment; (3) Poor or in- 
adequate house construction; and (4) 
Unsafe work habits. 


If the homemaker is able to recog- 
nize such factors as the causes of 
accidents which occur in her home, 
then she has been helped in taking 
the first steps toward accident pre- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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A safe gardener 
doesn’t create 
these needless 
-hazards. Keep 
sharp tool edges 
and points down 
and turned in to- 
ward buildings 
and fences. 


DON’T CULTIVATE A 
CROP OF ACCIDENTS 


By Marvin J. Nicol 


Agricultural Relations Consultant 
National Safety Council 


In April, the seed catalogs have just 
been put away in Maine and Minne- 
sota. From Long Island west along 
the southern shores of the Great 
Lakes, the crocuses are in bloom and 
a few seeds of hardy garden plants 
have been sowed. Around the shores 
of Puget Sound, the lettuce is up and 
a few green onions have been gath- 
ered and served with the early rad- 
ishes. 

By April, in St. Louis, the forsythia 
is almost gone and peas are up sev- 
eral inches. Along the roads south- 
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ward magnolia and flowering peach 
are in bud and coming into bloom. In 
southern Arkansas strawberries are 
in season but the season is over in 
southern Florida. They are picking 
beans in April near New Orleans, 
while out in California they are spec- 
ulating on the early indications for a 
good crop of citrus fruits. 

To choose from this wide variation 
of climatic areas a group of seasonal 
accidents likely to occur at any time 
of year is impossible. There are gar- 
dening activities in some part of the 
United States at any time of the year. 
But spring has been associated with 
garden preparation for such a long 
period of time that it seems appropri- 
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You may not be garden- 
ing in the great open 
spaces but you can al- 
low your fellow work- 
men sufficient space to 
avoid the type of injury 
which might occur here. 


ate to begin a discussion of garden 
safety with the activities that take 
place at that season, whenever it may 
occur, 


It is important during the first few 
days in the garden to keep actual 
labor to a minimum to avoid blister- 
ing of hands, sore muscles, or a 
wrenched back. There will be plenty 
of opportunity later for good hard 
work to exercise muscles which be- 
come accustomed to garden work only 
slowly. 


It is a good idea to start your gar- 
dening with a little clean-up work 
around the yard. This will probably 
consist of raking up the winter’s ac- 
cumulation of rubbish, picking up 
pieces of broken glass that somehow 
found their way into the yard, and 
gathering up odd bits of dead 
branches that have broken from the 
shrubbery. 


Such raking, stooping, lifting, and 
carrying as is necessary for this job 
should not prove too strenuous for a 
starter and will help to accustom 
muscles, unused during winter months, 





This careless method of 
handling a hoe can re- 
sult in serious injuries 
for wnwary fellow 
workers. Carry garden 
tools with dangerous 
ends down—as near the 
ground as possible. 






for the more strenuous activities 
which lie ahead. 


There may be a bit of fence mend- 
ing, and it should be remembered that 
a fence as free as possible from splin- 
ters is going to help prevent accidents 
while you are working in the yard. Be 
sure, also, that the points of all nails 
are buried in the wood and that sharp 
edges of old rusty nails have been re- 
moved from all parts of the fence. 
Nails and splinters can be killers. 
They jab openings in the skin through 
which tetanus and other infections 
may penetrate. 

Avoid scooping up piles of rubbish 
with the hands. Broken bits of glass, 
scraps of rusted metal, and even 
sharp edges of stone can cause seri- 
ous injuries. Use a shovel and pull 
the rubbish onto the shovel with a 
rake. 

Getting your tools in shape for gar- 
dening is also an activity helpful in 
getting the gardener into shape for a 
long summer’s work. The digging 
edge of the spade, the hoe and the 
cultivator should be sharpened with a 
file. If you are not sure how to do 
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this, consult an experienced gardener 
or a comprehensive book on garden- 
ing practices. 

Brightly glistening metal surfaces 
will make your garden tools “work 
easier.” Diligent rubbing with sand- 
paper, steel wool, or ordinary sand is 
usually sufficient to restore the bright 
metal. A good rub with an oily cloth 


Gardening injuries can 
be a real bottleneck. 
This gardener is taking 
no chances by literally 
removing a broken bot- 
tle neck along with 
other refuse and waste 
to insure safety. 


after the polishing operation will help 
to retain the proper shine. 


Tools conditioned in this way will 
bite into the soil easier, will not catch 
and hold clods of earth as readily as 
rusted implements and in the long 
run will be less likely to produce an 
accident. 


It should be obvious that any rough 
places on the handles of your tools 
should be smoothed down with sand- 
paper and any broken or split handles 
should be replaced before attempting 
to use the implement. 

When you finally do get to work on 
the garden, take it easy. Don’t try to 
see how quickly you can spade up 
the entire plot. Work for short periods 
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each day, at first. Break up your 
work periods with frequent rest inter- 
vals. 

When you stop to rest, be sure that 
the implements which you have been 
using are placed out of the way. If 
you stand them against a fence or 
building for a few moments until you 
are ready to continue with the job, be 














A walking argument 
against the careless 
practice of leaving gar- 
den tools with the work- 
ing edge up. Serious in- 
juries and even deaths 
have resulted from such 
carelessness. 





sure that any sharp edges or points 
are down and in the case of hoes, cul- 


tivators or rakes, they should be 
turned in toward the building or the 
fence. If you rest them flat on the 
ground, make certain that edges or 
points are down. 

When you are carrying garden im- 
plements, don’t carry them over your 
shoulder. They may have been as im- 
portant as fighting weapons during 
the recent war, but they aren’t guns. 
Someone may come around the cor- 
ner of a building unexpectedly, or ap- 
proach you from the rear, in which 
case a sudden movement could fell 
them with a crack on the jaw or the 
skull. A carelessly carried rake could 
spell blindness for an unwary fellow 





worker. 
plements, keep the dangerous end 
down—as near the ground as possible. 


Wear Suitable 
Gardening Clothes 


Clothing should not be loose and 
baggy. It should be loose enough to 
permit free movement, yet snug 
enough so that it will not catch on 
your tools, on fences, on tomato 
stakes or bean poles. Rings, watch 
chains, and other jewelry should be 
removed when working in the garden. 


Some gardeners try to combine sun- 
bathing with their work. This is not 
necessarily a bad idea, except that 
the length of time which you are 
likely to be working is probably 
longer than you should expose large 
areas of skin to the actinic light of 
the sun. Besides, it leaves large areas 
of skin unprotected and open to in- 
sect bites and scratches from shrub- 
bery or fencing. The best procedure 
would be to separate your sunbath- 
ing from your gardening and take it 
in short, well-separated doses, at least 
until you have developed a protective 
tan. 


Use Board for Guide Line 


There is very little hazard con- 
nected with the actual sowing of seed, 
but occasionally one finds a gardener 
who seems to delight in getting him- 
self into incongruous positions to 
avoid treading on freshly raked earth. 
The best procedure is to use a broad, 
light-weight board to support your 
weight while you are working along 
a row. This has the added advantage 
of eliminating the necessity for lay- 
ing down a guide twine, as you can 
keep rows straight by lining them up 
with the edge of the board. 


As the season advances and the 
weather becomes warmer, you will 
complete your planting, but the work 
will continue as the need for remov- 
ing weeds and cultivating crops de- 
velops. Avoid working for long periods 
of time during extremely hot weather. 
The danger of heat exhaustion will 
not be serious if you watch your salt 
intake, but there is no need to court 
trouble by insisting on working with- 
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When carrying garden im-_ 


out a hat or other protective clothing. 


Then, of course, there will be bugs, 
and fungi, and other pests that will 
contest your rights to the crops you 
have planted. When the time comes 
to use insecticides and other plant 
sprays, be sure to follow the instruc- 
tions on the package. The effects of 
some of the newer insecticides upon 
human beings have not yet been com- 
pletely tested, so it is advisable to 
stand clear of the mist, dust or spray 
which is intended only for the plants. 


Wash Vegetables Before Eating 

Do not use poisonous sprays or 
dusts on leaf vegetables such as cab- 
bage, lettuce, broccoli, or any vege- 
table which is to be eaten without 
shelling, peeling, or thoroughly wash- 
ing. 

If there are children in the home, 
or even in the neighborhood, all in- 
secticides should be locked up out of 
reach. 

Any insecticides, plant hormones, 
or special substances used for the 
treatment of seeds or plants should 
be stored separately from other house- 
hold supplies, especially foods, to 
avoid all possibility or mistakes which 
might prove fatal to members of your 
family. 


Develop Safe Gardening Habits 


Safety in the garden is really a 
matter of common sense. The prac- 
tices which have been recommended 
may seem overly numerous, possibly 
insignificant to the novice gardener, 
but they are practices which veteran 
gardeners have developed as a result 
of long, and sometimes painful, ex- 
perience. It is suggested that they be 
followed carefully until their practice 
becomes second nature and you have 
developed a complete set of safe gar- 
dening habits. 


However, even after years of gar- 
dening experience, constant vigilance 
is required. New methods are devised, 
tools are improved, new insecticides 
are developed. Any one of these, or 
all of them may mean relearning, or 
at least revision, of the safety habits 
which you have been following in con- 
nection with your gardening. 
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By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


The handsaw will serve best as an 
example to illustrate the purposes of a 
saw and the methods of using it with 
the least amount of hazard. 


The teeth of a saw are cut and 
sharpened to provide a series of tiny 
knives or chisels which cut or pare 
away the fibres of the wood along the 
line of the saw cut. The shape of 
these teeth is determined by the uses 
to which the saw is to be put. 


The teeth on one type of saw are 
especially designed for cutting wood 
@: a direction which runs with the 
grain, while another type of teeth are 
designed for making cuts across the 
grain. The first type is known as a 
ripsaw, the second as a crosscut saw. 


Most accidents involving saws are 
either the result of the saw jumping 
from the cut when it is first being 
started, as a result of binding or 
sticking in the cut, or as a result of 
careless handling of the saw itself. 


To prevent such injuries, the fol- 
lowing procedures should be followed: 


To start a saw cut, the best proce- 
dure is to rest part of the blade near 
the handle on the work which is to be 

. cut. Place the left hand on the work 
about an inch or more to the ieft of 
the point where the cut is to start, 
with the thumb extended upward at 
an angle toward the saw. In this po- 
sition it is possible to rest the tip of 
the thumb against the blade of the 
saw at a point an inch and a half or 
more above the teeth. Drawing of the 
saw lightly toward you, while keeping 
it lined up with gentle pressure of the 
thumb, makes it fairly easy to get the 
cut started. Only light, carefully 
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Safety Rules for 











guided strokes should be taken while 
the hand is in this starting position. 

Once the cut is well started, the 
hand can be moved to a point several 
inches away from the location of the 
cut and strong, steady strokes of the 
blade may be commenced. 

Care must be used to keep the 
blade in line with the direction of the 
cut, otherwise the saw will not cut 
straight and may bind or stick. Light 
pressure is all that is required on the 
downward stroke and no pressure 
should be used on the up stroke be- 
cause the teeth of a handsaw are not 
designed to cut in this direction. 

If the saw does not seem to cut 
properly with reasonably firm pres- 
sure, the teeth may need to be sharp- 
ened or reset. 

When sawing wood which seems to 
have a tendency to bind the blade 
of the saw, a little oil or paraffin will 
often eliminate the difficulty. 

When not in use, a saw should be 
hung on a hook by the handle or 
rested in a grooved rack fastened to 
the wall in such a way that it cannot 
fall. A saw should not be stored by 
laying it on a flat surface, as the 
blade is likely to become bent or 
curved as a result of resting upon the 
handle and the tip of the blade. 

Remember that a saw has hundreds 
of tiny cutting edges. Keep the hands 
clear of the cutting edge at all times, 
even when the saw is merely being 
held in the hand. 
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PRESIDENT'S CONFERENCE ON 
FIRE PREVENTION CALLED 

A National Conference on Fire Pre- 
vention has been called by President 
Truman to convene in Washington, 
D. C., May 6, 7 and 8. 


The conference will be attended by 
representatives of municipal and state 
governments, federal agencies and 
non-official organizations with a basic 
interest in fire prevention. 


Major General Philip B. Fleming 
has been appointed general chairman, 
of the conference, and is working 
with a coordinating committee headed 
by W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, Federal Works 
Agency, to draft an agenda for the 
sessions and prepare recommenda- 
tions for submitting to the conference 
as a whole. 


The need for the conference was 
emphasized by a 23 per cent increase 
in fire losses during 1946, as com- 
pared with the previous year. Prior 
to that, the number of fires, which 
each year cost the lives of thousands 
and destroy property valued in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, had 
been increasing over a ten year 
period. 


Pre-conference headquarters have 
been established in the Federal Works 
Building, Washington, D. C., and in- 
quiries may be directed to this ad- 
dress. 


Six committees have been estab- 
lished and have been working on 
source materials for statistics and 
technical data required for the de- 
liberations of the conference. 


The committees are: Committee on 
Building Construction, Operation and 
Protection; Committee on Fire Pre- 
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vention Education; Committee on Fire 
Fighting Services; Committee on 
Laws and Law Enforcement; Com- 
mittee on Organized Public Support; 
and the Committee on Research. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
CONCERNED ABOUT HOME SAFETY 

The mere mention of ATOMIC ENERGY 
is enough to scare the daylights out 
of some people, to judge from some 
of the reports contained in our news- 
papers. 

It might be of interest to our 
readers to learn of something that 
“bothers” the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—Home Accidents. 


The Home Safety Division of the 
National Safety Council recently re- 
ceived from Joseph M. Austin, Com- 
munity Safety Engineer, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, a copy of a letter sent 
to each housewife in whose home 
an accident has occurred. It is on 
the letterhead of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Dear Housewife: 


The Project Safety Engineer has 
received a report of the accident oc- 
curring in your home. We wish you 
would inform this office of any hazard 
that can be corrected. 

Attached is a pamphlet entitled 
“Safe at Home”; we wish you would 
study it as it will inform you of the 
hazards of the home. 

Last year in the home 33,500 were 
killed accidentally; 130,000 were per- 
manently injured and more than 
5,000,000 were maimed, disfigured or 
disabled. 

The Project Safety Engineer and 
Community Safety Engineer solicit 
your help in eliminating these acci- 
dents in 1947. 
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Next time you feel apprehensive 
about the future of atomic energy, 
remember that the Atomic Energy 


Commission is apprehensive about 
home accidents. 


"LOOK WHO'S LUCKY" IS NEW 
HAMILTON HOME SAFETY FILM 


The every-day life of an average 
American family at home is the theme 
which the Hamilton Safety Council 
selected for the first major project 
of its recently organized Home Divi- 
sion, a colored slide film entitled 
“Look Who’s Lucky.” 


The film was the idea of Ryan B. 
Hall, president of the Hamilton Safety 
Council, and Robert M. Clark, chair- 
man of the Council’s Home Division. 


A narrator’s script is tied in with 
the film and a staff of operator-nar- 
rators has been trained for presenta- 
tion of the film before groups request- 
ing the service. 


The Safety Council is offering it as 
a 25-minute program feature for any 
local organization requesting it for 
use in regular or special programs. 


NON-SLIP PREPARATION FOR 
SMALL RUGS NOW ON MARKET 


There has recently come to the at- 
tention of the Home Division of the 
National Safety Council, a commer- 
cial product which is intended to pre- 
vent slipping of throw rugs. 


It is marketed in the form of a 
liquid which is painted or wiped on 
the under surface of the rug. Check 
your local merchants to determine 
if such a product is being marketed 
in your community. 
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VISITING HOUSEKEEPERS HEAR 
ABOUT, DISCUSS HOME SAFETY 


The problem of home safety takes 
on a different aspect if you happen 
to be a visitor or an employee in the 
home of another. 


This is the sort of problem which 
faces the visiting housekeepers pro- 
vided by a social agency for the as- 
sistance of families in time of emer- 
gency. Such housekeepers may find 
it necessary to work in several homes 
in the course of a month—homes in 
which they have no voice in the ar- 
rangement, or in the manner in which 
they are maintained or operated. 


It was because of this situation that 
the Jewish Social Service Bureau of 
Chicago recently arranged a special 
presentation of common home ac- 
cident hazards and how to avoid 
them for their staff of visiting house- 
keepers. 


We report that the audience was 
obviously aware of the more com- 
mon hazards and proved to be quite 
interested in how families might be 
encouraged to eliminate them. It is 
to be hoped that this interest will 
become more general among people 
working in the social welfare field 
and that additional examples of such 
discussions of home safety will come 
to our attention. 


* 


The HOME SAFETY REVIEW will be 
pleased to hear about home safety 
activities which take place in your 
community and hopes that readers 
will advise the editor of any programs 
being planned far enough in advance 
so that reports can be carried in the 
REVIEW. 
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Time to Remember 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW, Marvin J. 
Nicol calls attention to the fact that 
spring comes to different parts of our 
naton at different times of the year. 


In certain parts of the United 
States, youngsters may now be in- 
dulging in kite-flying, an activity that 
has been near tops for fun in windy 
weather for uncountable generations. 
In other parts, it is already too hot 
to think of running with a kite string, 
and in still other parts, there may 
not even be a place to run. 


This might be a good time to re- 
member to caution the youngsters not 
to fly kites near roadways, trees or 
electric power lines. It would be a 
good time for a reminder to use 
twine, not wire, for kite strings, just 
in case the kite gets away and drags 
the string across a power wire. It is 
also unwise to attempt to retrieve 
a kite from high trees, because of 
the danger of falling from unsteady 
and fragile branches. Tell your 
youngsters that you would rather buy 
them a new kite than have them risk 
their lives retrieving one that got 
away. 

This time of year is generally ac- 
cepted to be housecleaning time in 
most parts of the United States. It is 
a good time to check your home for 
accident hazards, to eliminate rubbish 
and that miscellaneous accumulation 
of long unused household equipment 
and furnishings of former years. 


Check the arrangement of each 
room in your home. Is there a clear 
area large enough to provide a “traf- 
fic lane’’ through each room? Is fur- 
niture placed in such a way that no 
one in the family is likely to stumble 
over it? What about visitors? 


Remember to use a ladder to reach 
high places like ceilings, the tops of 
windows, and high shelves. Do not 
reach farther than your arm’s length 
out from the ladder. To lean away 
from the ladder is to invite trouble, 
for leaning throws the center of grav- 
ity out of line and may cause the 
ladder to tip over. 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY 
(Continued from page 3) 


be worked out in cooperation with 
health and welfare organizations of 
the community. Consult local mer- 
chants about the possibility of special 
window displays. Point out to mer- 
chants the value of emphasizing the 
safety features of such commodities 
as may be used in homes where there 
are children and suggest suitable dis- 
plays of such merchandise in windows 
and on counters inside of their stores. 


The welfare of children is of pri- 
mary interest to every organization 
and group in your community. This 
is to be a nation-wide observance. Do 
your part for the health and safety of 
the children in your community on 
May 1, 1947—-and during the entire 
week of April 27-May 3. 


CHILD SAFETY— 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 5) 


cause of other injuries, including se- 
vere and complicated fractures. 


One aspect of the underlying causes 
of these accidents that has received 
relatively little attention, is the emo- 
tional disturbance or personality fac- 
tors that often lie back of a disregard 
of ordinary safety precautions or of 
unusual carelessness, and that make 
people prone to accidents. 


There is a growing interest among 
public health workers to stimulate 
community programs directed toward 
the prevention of these deaths. Dur- 
ing recent years the American Public 
Health Association has directed at- 
tention to the problem through the 
work of a special committee under 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, and has 
described how health officers, nurses, 
sanitary inspectors, health educators, 
and other personnel could help edu- 
cate families to get rid of accident 
hazards in their dwellings and learn 
the essentials of how to protect in- 
fants and young children from burns 
and falls and suffocation. 


Health agencies in states and local 
communities have frequently taken 
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the lead in organizing community 
surveys and campaigns to prevent 
home accidents and have been joined 
by all types of citizens’ and parents’ 
organizations, educators, and other 
groups of professional and non-pro- 
fessional workers, such as those that 
make up the National Conference on 
Home Safety. There is also a need 
for in-service training courses for 
health and welfare workers and for 
teachers, and a need for courses in 
accident prevention designed for 
householders and parents. 


Truly, the toll of deaths among chil- 
dren as a result of accidents, which is 
repeated each year, indicates an ex- 
tremely serious health problem. How 
much better it would be if the acci- 
dents which cause so much suffering 
could have been prevented! To save 
these lives is worth every effort we 
can make. 


SAFE HABITS SAVE LIVES 
(Continued from page 6) 


vention. Having recognized the causes, 
she must be aware of what has to be 
done in order to prevent home ac- 
cidents. 


The program also aids in develop- 
ing specific methods of preventing 
accidents. For example, a family in 
one county reported a fatal accident 
involving a two-year-old child and a 
tub of hot water which had been 
placed on the ground in the yard for 
use in scalding chickens. 


Using this particular accident and 
others involving children and hot 
water, home advisers working in the 
area were able to point out the need 
for keeping small children under con- 
stant observation or control. They 
recommend a sturdy play pen for such 
children, placed out of traffic lanes, 
and in such a position that it was not 
possible for the child to reach the 
kitchen range, the sink, or any other 
hazardous equipment used in or 
around the home. 


It was further recommended that 
containers of hot water should be 
left on the stove or placed on a table 
away from the edge where they will 
be out of reach of children. 
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Other types of accidents reported 
were used to develop similar recom- 
mendations on safe home practices. 


In evaluating the program, we find 
encouragement in the fact that one 
county, Mason County, reported that 
99 per cent of all families enrolled 
were able to submit no-accident rec- 
ords. Four other counties reported 90 
per cent of the families enrolled were 
accident free during 1946. 


In addition, more counties have 
been convinced each year of the value 
of the program and the necessity of 
carrying it forward on a continuing 
basis from year to year. Many of the 
counties follow the practice of dis- 
cussing safety many times through- 
out the year, and home advisers in- 
troduce home safety into all of the 
meetings which they attend and have 
made accident prevention an integral 
part of their work with the extension 
service. 


The emphasis in the program is 
upon individual family participation 
and responsibility, but there is a 
noticeable amount of competitive 
spirit developing between individual 
counties which provides additional in- 
centive for achieving a good record. 


This was further encouraged by the 
presentation last year, during Farm 
and Home Week, of two state safety 
certificates to Mason County for re- 
porting the highest percentage of 
families enrolled in the program and 
for the highest percentage of no- 
accident homes among the families 
enrolled. 


We are thoroughly convinced that 
the program is beneficial and useful 
in encouraging safe practices in the 
homes in Illinois and we are taking 
steps to expand the program even 
more this year. 

We are arranging for the use of 
posters, pictures, and news releases 
through county offices which will reg- 
ularly call attention to some par- 
ticular safe practice, assist in keeping 
interest alive, or encourage families 
to report accidents as soon as possible. 

We are urging the development of 
more active home safety programs, 
the recruiting of more county and 
local chairmen to enroll families. 
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USE MORE POSTERS! 


Posters will help to put life into your home safety 
meetings—your Home Safety Institutes and Com- 
munity Home Safety Conferences. 


Posters will help to dress-up displays of safe home 
pra} 
practices and safe home conditions. 


Ask your local merchants to work posters into the 
next home safety display you work out with them. 
They can be fitted to almost any window exhibit. 


Prices to members of the National Safety Council 
are: 


1 to 9, $.05 each; 10 to 99, $.03 each 


Prices to non-members are double member prices 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








